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BOOK REVIEWS 



Nature Study and Life. By Clifton F. Hodge, Assistant Professor in 
Clark University. Boston: Ginn & Co. Pp. xv + 514. 

It is generally recognized that the modern spirit in the biological sciences has 
been slow in becoming established in the grade work ,of secondary schools. It is 
quite natural and proper that the lower part of our educational system should respond 
to new points of view in any field of knowledge less readily than should universities 
and colleges. This is true partially because we have in the grades a more unwieldy 
number of learners, and further because those in charge are in less direct contact with 
the development of the various subjects than are those who teach in universities or 
even in high schools, Most of the publications designed to put these subjects before 
the boys and girls have been inefficient. This fact, while due in different cases to vari- 
ous combinations of causes, is doubtless due largely to inaccuracy of statement, to lack 
of knowledge of the relative advancement and needs of the pupils, and to a failure to 
present the material so that it will be sensible and interesting. This book by Mr. 
Hodge is a most excellent attempt to correct these educational evils, and its good influ- 
ence will be large. 

The book is written for the teacher, and presupposes intelligence and interest 
sufficient to enable her to adapt the work to her pupils. The first and second chapters 
on "The Point of View," and "Values of Nature Study," respectively, set forth the 
principles which organize the material. The purpose of nature study is rather ambig- 
uously stated as " Learning those things in nature that are best worth knowing to the 
end of doing those things that make life most worth living." Since in the early his- 
tory of the race attention was necessarily directed toward economic aspects of plant 
and animal life, it is argued that science work with the children should take the same 
point of view. Consequently there is found abundant suggestion as to the economic 
significance of the various topics considered. Endless opportunities for interesting 
work with insects are presented in a half dozen chapters given entirely to that subject. 
Many of those which are house pests are discussed, and helpful suggestions are 
made as to their removal and prevention. It may properly be questioned whether it 
is of great advantage to the children to make the extensive collections of insects as 
planned. Although a study of museum specimens illustrating the life cycle is bene- 
ficial, most of such work should be done with living insects. 

A feature of the book especially to be commended is that which relates to chil- 
dren's gardens. This phase of school work, hitherto little noticed in this country, 
seems destined to become an organic part of our system, and the suggestions here 
made will certainly stimulate such work in many schools. For acquisition of knowl- 
edge of soils and how plants grow, for development of industry, a feeling of owner- 
ship and an appreciation of agriculture, and for manual-training benefits the school 
garden should prove an efficient factor. It is possible to have such a garden without 
serious loss of time from other school work. Other topics considered are those such 
as birds, frogs, and forestry. Two chapters are given to the study of " Flowering 
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Plants," and the closing chapter consists of an outline of topics suggested for study- 
in each of the nine grades. 

It may be said that the book differs from others in the same field in the method 
of treatment rather than in the subjects considered. Abundant facts are presented, 
more indeed than any teacher can use with her class, but the sensible presentation 
advocated and the pleasing absence of those frivolous things which are found in 
almost all of our nature study books, are the especial points which will bring this 
book into a wide field of usefulness. With its excellence in this regard it is pecul- 
iarly unfortunate that the author should include " legends and myths " as a part of his 
nature study course. Not infrequently the mythical stories which have been told 
about nature have made it very difficult indeed to present satisfactorily those things 
which are true and really more wonderful and interesting than are the myths. " The 
wonderland of childhood must henceforth be sought within the domains of truth. The 
strange facts of natural history, and the sweet mysteries of flowers and forests, and 
hills and waters, will profitably take the place of the fairy lore of the past." (J. G. 
Whittier.) The text-matter of Nature Study and Life is a good embodiment of the 
idea in the quotation, and the reviewer cannot see why legends and myths are included 
in the grade plans. This feature, however, is not conspicuous, and it is to be hoped 
will be made less so by the large number of teachers who will use the book. Together 
with Mr. D. Lange's Nature Study, which has been so efficient, this book by Mr. 
Hodge should bring us rapidly from that which has been passing under the name of 
nature study into a real study of those accessible things in elementary science which 
will develop the boys and girls, giving them an abiding interest in such work, and 
leave them with a store of useful knowledge. 

Otis W. Caldwell. 

The Eastern State Normal School, 
Charleston, III. 



SOME ANCIENT HISTORIES. 

Ancient History to the Death of Charlemagne . By Willis Mason West, 
Professor of History in the University of Minnesota. Boston : Allyn 
& Bacon, 1902. Pp. xxxvii +564. 

A History of the Orient and Greece — for High Schools and Academies. By 
George Willis Botsford New York : The Macmillan Co., 1901. 
Pp. lxv + 383. 

A History of Greece from the Earliest Times to the Death of Alexander the 
Great. By C. W. C. Oman, Seventh edition: Revised. New York : 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1901. Pp. xiii + 560. 

Outlines of Roman History — for the use of High Schools and Academies. By 

William C. Morey, Ph.D. New York : American Book Company. 

Pp. 348. 
History of the Roman People. By Charles Seignobos. Translation edited 

by William Fairley, Ph.D. New York : Henry, Holt & Co., 1902. 

Pp. x + 526. 
West's Ancient History is, to our knowledge, the first book which attempts to meet 
the demands of the now famous " Report of the Committee of Seven " in covering the 



